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RESIGNATION, 
AN ORIGINAL TALE, 
CHAPTER XIII. 

The naturally delicate nerves of our he- 
roine had been weakened, not only by the 
shock they encountered in the death of her 
beloved mother, but also by subsequent cir- 
cumstances resulting from and growing out 
of that melancholy event. It will not, then, 
he thought surprising, that an incident con- 
nected with the tenderest fibre of her heart, 
should have subdued a spirit, which had 
been so recently bruised and broken. 

The idea of being readily and willingly 
resigned by the man she loved, appeared 
to Adelaide as the climax of earthly wo; 
her mental powers yielded to its weight, 
and her debilitated frame became the prey, 
and almost the victim of a raging fever. 
For three days her reason was totally sub- 
verted. The morning of the fourth, was 
the crisis of her fate, when, for more than 
an hour, the minds of those who surround- 
ed her bed, wavered between hope and 
despair. But the ardent prayers of love 
and friendship were not uttered in vain; 
a shriek of joy from the affectionate Ma- 
tilda, announced a happy change—Ade-| 
laide’s beautiful eyes again beamed with 
affection and rationality. 

The first object which met her view, 
was Freeman kneeling by her bed-side, | 
bathing her now pallid hand with the tears 
of renovated hope. She expressed her 
gratitude for this unexpected mark of af- 
fection, by a sweet but languid smile. Her 
eyes next rested on the venerable form of 
her clerical guardian; who, with a tremu- 
lous voice, was audibly returning thanks 
to Heaven for the present instance of its 
restoring mercy. Mrs. Freeman, Matilda, 
Augusta, two physicians, and a female do- 
mestic, completed the most interesting 
group that ever surrounded the couch of 
disease. A slight motion of the lovely 
patient’s lips, iustantly drew those of Ma- 














/mer faintly articulated the name of Bel- 
lamy. 

| Do not speak of him, my dear,” whis- 
pered Matilda, “ Do not think of him— 
‘he has basely imposed on us all; but he 
is now detected and detested. Mr. Vernon 
has found him out. My cousin loves you, 
_and will never resign you. Compose your- 
' self, and remain perfectly quiet.” 

Adelaide made no reply to this welcome | 
assurance, except by a tear, which no) 
sooner appeared than it was kissed from | 
her eye-lid by the lips of Matilda; but it 
will be hazarding little to assert, that these 
few words were of more efficacy in restor-_ 
ing that tranquillity which her situation re- | 
quired, than all the medical prescriptions | 
of her professional attendants. The latter || 
having earnestly recommended quiet and | 
repose, soon took their leave ; and all the | 
party gradually retired en the room, | 
except the anxious Matilda, who insisted | 
upon sitting by her friend, to watch her | 
during the sweet and rinanil slumber into | 
which she had now fallen. 

The restoration of our heroine’s health, | 
was almost as rapid as had been its decline ; | 
so that in a few days she was enabled to | 
leave her chamber, and participate in the | 
social enjoyments of the family. In the, 
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licate attentions of Freeman, by convincing | | 
her that she was dearer than ever to his’ 
heart, restored hope and confidence to her | 
lacerated bosom ; while the consolatory | 
counsel of the pious Vernon, imperceptibly | 
led her to contemplate that divine wisdom | 
whose chastisements are but the visible ex- | 
pressions of love and mercy. - 

“ Consider, my child,” said he, “ by 
what singular and unexpected means the 
operations of Providence are effected ! 
Even our errors and weaknesses are beat 
to the benevolent purposes of this all-mer- 
ciful being, and rendered subservient to 
the promotion of our ultimate good. Thus, 
your®recent affliction has been made the 
instrument of exploring and removing the 
cause which produced it.” 

“J think that I enjoy a perception of 
that consolatory truth,” replied Adelaide. 
“‘ Had not affection and concern for the 








|| wisdom of Providence. 
mean time, the tender assurances and de- 


sick-bed””——— 

“ The iniquitous plot of an artful de- 
signing man, would not, perhaps, have 
been so seasonably exposed and defeated. 
I found you divested of reason, raving on 

| the subject of your insulated situatiom; and 
calling, by turns, on your father, incther, 
Freeman, and Bellamy. This produced 
‘a conversation which terminated in an 
eclaircissement that banished the latter in 
disgrace from the Cottage.” 

“Oh! how have I deserved to be the 
object of such a wicked persecution ?” 

** Amend your question, my dear child, 
and rather say, ‘ how have I merited each 
a peculiar mark of divine favour 7?’ Re- 
‘member. the assurance, that. ‘ whom he 
_loveth he chasteneth.’ Let those tremble 
| who are exempt from affliction, lest such 
|an exemption be an evidence that they are 
abandoned by Heaven, as past the possi- 
bility of reclaiming. ‘ Wo to them that 
are at ease in Zion.’ ” 

“ But were such reiterated afflictions, 
as I have suffered, necessary for my case 
jalone? Others, I believe, have suffered 
{less, and marmured more.” 

** Be careful, my dear, how you indulge 
a spirit of self-complacency, or arraign the 
Some corporeal 
disorders which are frightful in appearance, 
are eradicated with a facility that subjects 
the patient to but little pain ; while others, 
far less appalling in their external mani- 
festation, are more deeply rooted, and re- 
| quire severer applications for their réndeal 
Who, let me ask you, is the most compe- 
tent judge in such cases—the physician or 
the patient °” 

“‘ The physician undoubtedly.” 

“ Just so it is with our spiritual maladies ; 
and we, as patients, should neither presume 
to prescribe remedies for ourselves, nor 
murmur at the pain produced by those 
which are administered by the great phy- 
sician of souls. Resignation is at once our 
greatest duty, our sweetest privilege, and 
our highest interest. As I have told you by 
letter, it is the sum and substance of ourre- 
ligion—the first and the last lesson of Chris- _ 
tianity—the spirit of all the Gospel x 
mands. ‘ Not my will, but thine be done. 
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% J.cannot controvert the subject, sir; 
but your, danguage is. trong & and emphatic. 
You dé of, surely, théad t0° say that this 
one virtue, which you se gealbusly recom- 
mer; Will-thiperseide she *S Gospel com- 
mands ;’ or that if we possess this virtue, 
we may lay aside the laws of our religion ?” 

«¢ By no means, my child ; because those 
commands or laws are the true and only 
means, in fact, by which we can be led to 
the safe and happy state I am recommend- 

ing. _We ought, therefore, to embrace 
every one of the evangelical counsels, and 
el_ourselves, (through heavenly as~ 
ce) to practise them—not as the end, 
but as the true means that lead to the end ; 
for the observing them must sertataky 
‘lead us to this self-resignation ; and they 
who resolutely deny their own self-will, 
must, of necessity, depend upon, and be 
pats to, the will of Providence. In 
this blessed state they find continual repose, 
for they are not disturbed by the troubles 
of the world as my Adelaide is, being en- 
nabled to live out of the reach of those dis- 
appointments and vexations to which the 
discontented and repining part of mankind 
are continually subject.” 

But do not the best of Christians meet 
with as many troubles and trials in their 
journey through life, as the wicked ?” 

“ More, perhaps, in number ; but, like 
the industrious bee, they possess the blessed 
art of extracting sweets from the bitterest 
herbs ; while the wicked are like the spider 
and asp, who convert to venem the nectar 

t sweetest flowers. The former know 
that lery trials are necessary to purify their 
minds from the dross. of self-love; they 
know that it is necessary to fight against 
their own evil propensities, and they en- 
gage in the contest with hope and cheer- 
- fulness—they know that they are in the 
ehurch militant here below, and that through 
much tribulation, they must enter into the 
eharch triumphant above.” 

 & ‘ Alas !” how often have I heard the same 
_ precepts from my dear mother ; and, in- 









grate that I am | how little haved profited 
- by them!” — 
« Not only from her precepts, but from 


her shining example, also, you might have 
profited. She was an instance in her own 
3 of the blessedness of that state of 


sed ji lenge the admiration of all men, and to 




















“Her afflictions were numerous, indeed,” 
sobbed Adelaide, much affected by a sub- 
ject which she could uever contemplate 
with composure. “ Widowed, poor, dis- 





inherited”’ | 


‘And calumniated,” added Vernon. 
“ From that quiver flew the only arrow 
which could mortally wound her peace.” 

* Calumniated!” reiterated Adelaide, 
with unaffected surprise; “ who could be 
so cruelly wicked ¢” 

“ Promise to hear it with calmness, and 
I will relate the story, by which you may 
learn, that all your fancied afflictions are 
but a feather’s weight, in coniparison with 
the real woes which your sainted mother 
was doomed to sustain; for if there be one 
wound which mocks the healing balm of 
religion, the tooth of Calumny must have 
inflicted it. If the pestiferous breath of 
hell be ever expired on earth, it is through 
the ulcerated lungs of Slander.” 

Our heroine having promised to hear 
the story with as much fortitude as she 
was mistress of, the old gentleman thus 
proceeded. 

[To be continued.]} 
EEE 
GOLOWNIN’S CAPTIVITY IN JAPAN. 

It is a well known and lamentable fact, 


that the conduct of Europeans in theirin- | 


tercourse with China, has produced that 
extraerdinary policy of the Chinese go- 
vernment, which entirely excludes all in- 
tellectual commerce between the natives of 
the farthest East, and the other civilized 
men of the world. It is an eternal re- 
proach to that portion of mankind, who 
have been favoured with the.most extraor- 
dinary intellectual and moral lights, that 
they have been governed by the lowest 
motives and most narrow views, in their 
transactions with the most ignorant, inno- 
cent, credulous, and confiding of their fel- 
low-creatures. Providence gave in trust 
to the mea of Europe, knowledge, reli- 
gion, arts, and the fairest productions of 
the globe. The dictates of duty to Chris- 
tian and enlightened man under these cir- 
cumstances, are, “ Do not abuse these no- 
ble gifts, these high responsibilities ;—obey 
the generous energetic impulse that_ prompts 
your enterprises. You feel the to 
penetrate every region of earth, to pour 
out your treasures to every nation, to chal- 


return to your country with the wealth of 


| power. 





ft lands, and the trophies of extended 





This is the noble inspiration of 
God himself, he has not only made you 
depositories of his blessings, but the mi- 
nisters of them—He has appointed you to 
* teach all nations ;"—not by your exhor- 
tations, but your examples.—Open the 
eyes of the blind; awaken“the sleep of the 
soul ;_ show what your heads have devised, 
and your hands have executed; teach men 
the arts of peace and industry; instruct 
them to cultivate their minds, and to im- 
prove the condition of one another ; gently 
remove their prejudices, respect their rights 
and their confidence; and unfold to them 
those truths of religion, which are the 
foundation of your virtues and your hopes ; 
and which every human being cannot fail 
to recognise, as the gift of one father te 
his common offspring.” 

But how have the Christian world obey- 
ed these suggestions ? They have been to 
“ those that are without,” a curse and not 
a blessing ; destroyers and not benefactors. 
They have not communicated the imple- 
ments of labour, or the genial products of 
agriculture; but they have carried forth the 
cup of intoxication, the instruments of death, 
the false weight and deceitful balance.— 
They have quenched in alcohol the glim- 


mering rays of undeveloped reason; they 
have made the bow and the sling useless, by 


the superior facilities they have lent to the 
work of destruction; they have changed sim- 


plicity to cunning,and honesty totreachery; 
have bafiled hope, and produced despair ; 


have murdered good-will and veneration, 
and have created malignity, obduracy, and 
revenge. And to compensate for this weight 
of wo, and insult, and oppression, they 
have sent forth preachers of righteousness, 
that the words of truth may prevail against 
the deeds of violence, and the ¢ still, smal} 
voice,” hush the decrees of injustice, and 
the roaring of cannon. Truth, so present- 
ed, never can prevail; it must be sanction- 
ed and illustrated by the purity, integrity, 
and benevolence of those who would im- 
plant it. Precept is lost, without the cor- 
respondence of actions. No nation can 
gain friends or disseminate religion, without * 
exhibiting generosity, and unquestionable 
sincerity. The sanctity of religion is de- 
filed, the light of it obscured, the sweet- 
ness is imbittered, by companionship with 
unholy practices, by negligent professors, 
by lip-services, and deceitful observances. 
“ In vain,” said a respectable Hindu mer- 
chant of Calcutta, to an American agent, 
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‘¢ in vain do your countrymen and the men 
of Europe, send the teachers of your faith 
among us. It is not a practical faith, if 
we judge it by your actions. It is a form | 
of words, and not a law of life.” “ Why 
judge you thus?” asked the American 
gentleman. “ Because it recommends, what 
you de not observe,” rejoined the Asiatic. 
“ It forbids all intemperance, licentious- | 
ness, dishonesty, and war.—But behold | 
what drunkenness, gluttony, and gross- 
ness; what deception, rapacity, and ava-| 
rice; what contention, bloodshed, and op- 
pression, have the Europeans brought 
among us? and they have not only brought 
these calamities hither, they have left them 
behind; for what are your public reports, 
but the record of your crimes and their | 
punishment; your declarations of war, and 
your celebration of mutual destruction? 
Not thus inconsistent are the commands of 
our religion, and the conduct of our lives. 
Our religion commands some observances, 
and prohibits some indulgences; it regulates 
our diet and prescribes our ablutions; and 
how imperfect soever may be its authority, 
this is its efficacy—that we respect and obey 
it.’ What a keen, just, and affecting re- 
proof was this, and how full of instruction ? 

It is a most fearful abuse of privileges, 





by which one enlightened people, fails of | 


exalting and ameliorating the character of 
others, which the wisdom of Providence 
leaves to the guidance of the more favoured. 
It is this abuse, which prolongs ancient |, 
error, and retards that general advance- 
ment of the human mind, which is in the 
nature and destiny of all, under certain 
congenial and necessary influences. This 
abuse tends much more powerfully to the 
injury of those upon whom it operates, 
than if the objects of it were wholly ex- 
cluded from all knowledge of those who 
might benefit them. 

In that case, their own inherent tenden- 
cies to improvement, might operate slowly ; 
but, checked by unhappy experience, the 
ideas of progress, innovation, and change, 
become associated with injuries, sufferings, 
and guilt; and consequently, the subjects 
of this experience, are convinced that real 
virtue and permanent happiness, can only 
belong to long established habits of thought 
and action. It is this priaciple which 
suggested the policy of China and Japan, 
and has rendered these nations “ peculiar 
people,” destined to be left far behind in 


| sian language, and after ten years absence, 





that general progress of intelligence, which | 


they might also have accompanied, if the| 
prosecutors of European commerce, had | 
been as wise as they were cunning; as ge | 
nerous, as they were enterprising ; as just, | 
as they were rapacious. As it is, these | 
nations are subjects of curiosity, rather than | 
of friendship or of admiration ; but as such, | 
they are not uninteresting, vortioulasly the | 
Japanese, of whose manners we can learn | 
some few traits, from the narrative of Cap- 
tain Golownin’s captivity in Japan. 
The first intercourse of which we are| 
informed, that has existed between the peo- 
ple of Europe and Japan, commenced | 
about forty years ago. A Japanese vessel 
was wrecked on one of the Aleutian Islands; 
the crew were saved, conveyed into the 
| Russian dominions, instructed in the Rus- 








restored to their native country. On their 
return, the Governor of Siberia, by order | 
of the Empress Catherine, despatched an) 
Envoy to the Japanese dominions, to learn | | 
what he could concerning Japan; and to| 
establish if possible, some friendly inter-| 
course between the Russians and the Ja-| 
panese. The Envoy, on his arrival at the 
capital, the city of Matsmai, was informed 
that all intercourse with foreigners, except 
at the harbour of Nangasaki, was prohi- 
bited by the laws; that all foreigners were 
liable to perpetual imprisonment, and that } 
| he was only permitted to return to Russia, 
| ‘in consideration of the kind treatment the 
| Japanese subjects had received in Siberia. | 
| He was accordingly sent home. The Em- 
press Catherine thenceforward, desisted 
from attempting to cultivate any communi- 
cation between Russia and Japan; which 
was, however, renewed in 1803, by Alexan- 
der, who sent an ambassador toJapan. Re- 
sanoff, the emissary of Alexander, was re- 
pulsed without much ceremony; and to 
gratify the feelings excited by this indignity, 
he employed the commanders of two small 
vessels to execute his revenge. This they 
did, by destroying some villages and mur- 
dering their inhabitants, in one of the south- 
ern Kuriles. .. 

The Kurile Islands belong to Russia and 
Japan; but the limits of either dominion 
are not precisely marked. Captain Go- 
lownin was employed by the Russian go-. 
vernment to survey these islands; he had 
extended his observations to the 18th in 
the chain, when he was induced to land 














|China and Japan, not being considered in 


| whether any law in Russia would author- 










































however, he discovered his mistake: he 
was accosted by a Japanese chief, whe 
|| demanded if the Russians intended to treat 
them, as Chwostoff, (Resanofi’s agent) had 
done. This reception induced Golownia 
to depart, accompanied by a native Kurile, 
Alexei Maximovitch, who served as an in- 
terpreter. At the island of Kunachier, 
(the twentieth in the chain) they entered 
the harbour; here, after some symbolical 
' communication with the inhabitants, rather 
ambiguous in significancy, Captain Golow- 
nin had the temerity to land, and to accept 
an invitation to visit the Govern at the 
Castle. For this imprudence he was se- 
verely punished; as he, together with his 
attendants, were made prisoners. After 
this event, his ship, the Diana, with her. 
crew, returned to Russia. 

It was soon signified to the Russian pri- 
soners, that it was intended to prolong and 
not to destroy their lives; and after the 
termination of his inpriscumnedll Captaia 
Golownin remembered many instances of 
the benevolence and generosity of the Ja- 
panese. The attentions paid to the Rus- 
sians, were in part rendered, from the ap- 
prehension, that they might convert any 
implement in their hands, into an instru- 
ment of death; as suicide is frequent in 


either country as a crime. 

The Russians were, after a short time, 
removed from Kunachier to Chakodade, 
and there thrust into cages of six feet square, 
and eight feet high. When the Russians 
had first landed at Kunachier, they had 
taken some necessary articles without the 
consent of the owners, and had left what 
they considered equivalent ;—on the third 
day of their imprisonment, they were in- 
terrogated upon this action, and asked 


ize it. The Captain answered, “ No— 
but that the laws of Russia permitted a 
man to take what is necessary to the pre- 
servation of existence.” 'To this the Ja- 
panese replied, “ The laws of Japan or- 
dain, that a man must sooner die of hunger, 
than touch without the consent of the 
owner, a single grain of rice, which does 
not belong to him.” 

After fifty days confinement at Chako- 
dade, Golownin and his cemrades were 
removed to Matsmai; here Golownin sup- 








upon an island which he supposed to bell 
inhabited by independent Kuriles; so0miy 


plicated the Bunyo, or Viceroy, that they 
might be permitted to return to their own 
country, or to die. The Bunyo repl 
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that the Japenese were men, and had hearts 
like other people; and that the prisoners 
had no reason to fear or to despair.” At 
the end of a year, the prisoners were in- 
formed that a statement of their situation 
had been made to the Emperor at Yeddo, 
and that probably an order for release 
would be returned. But this hope was 
frustrated by the Governor of Kunachier, 
who produced some decuments which false- 
ly implicated Golownin, in the atrocious 
proceedings of Chwostoff; this charge in- 
duced some severity of treatment towards 
the Russians, which was, however, in a 
short time mitigated, and they were direct- 
ed to consider the Japenese as brothers, in 
such a marked manner, as to induce the 
inference, that they were considered perma- 
nent captives; under this impression they 
resolved to attempt an escape. They had 
previously been liberated from their cages, 
and this degree of freedom enabled them 
to burrow the ground beyond the palisa- 
dees which enclosed their prison; and 
through the opening which they excavated, 
in the middle of the night they crept out 
one by one. For eight days and nights 
they pursued a dangerous and painful course 
towards the sea; but as soon as they had 
reached it, they discovered that they had 
been regularly tracked, for then they were 
overtaken by soldiers ‘saa reconducted to 
confinement ; from which they owed their 
final deliverance to an intelligent native, 
who had been seized by Captain Rikord 






s returned to Kanachier. 
fer the loss of the Captain and his 
_*€omrades, Rikord, the second officer of 
the Diana, assumed the command, and re- 
turned in the ship to Okotzk, to solicit the 
interference of government in behalf of the 
unfortunate Golownin and his companions. 
Orders were consequently despatched by 
the Emperor Alexander, commanding the 
Diana | to return to Kunachier, to ascertain 
¢.fate of the prisoners. Captain Rikord 
id with him seven Japanese, six of 
wom ha been shigwreckod on the coast 
ams ; he hoped to exchange 
eS ; bis countrymen, but after his ar- 
eee eee Bay, he despatched two 
-@8 messengers to the Governor, 
pets ‘hae worthy magistrate detained. 
a this —— Captain Rikord 








and carried to Okotzk, whence he afier- | 





THE MAIL. 


* The herald of a noisy world— 
messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some. 
— O the important budget ! 

Who can say 

What are its tidings ?>— 








CowPEk. 


We are so accustomed to the accommo- 
dations and comforts of the age we live in, 
that,we seldom look to the period when 
these were not; when the intercourse of 
life might be interrupted, by the interven- 
tion of a few miles, more effectually than 
it now is, by half the mountains and rivers 
of the globe. In no circumstance has the 
lapse of the last two centuries increased 
the amount of human enjoyments more, 
than in those facilities, by which life com- 
municates with life, through the rapid and 
certain medium of the mail carrier. 


tions from the Parisian Sketches, a series 
of lively numbers in Ackerman’s Reposi- 
tory, serve to exhibit the uses and the 
pleasures connected with the establishment. 
The individual who makes them, is sup- 
posed to be the bearer of one of his own 
letters, and to remark as follows upon the 


POST-OFFICE. 


“ During my walk, I considered the im- 
portant services rendered to the public by 
this establishment, which, to use Voltaire’s 
expression, is ‘ le lien de toutes les affaires 
de toutes les negociations.’ I was asto- 
nished to remember that the Greeks and 
Romans had _ never established a general 
post ; but, however, this is not the only 
useful invention of which they were igno- 
rant. I need only mention, among other 
discoveries of later years, gunpowder and 
the art of printing. 

“The post-office was established in France 
under the reign of Louis XI. and has since 
formed a considerable source of revenue. 
It isa mine of gold, which governments 
may always explore with profit, and with- 
out fear of exhaustion. All the passions of 
human nature, in some degree, contribute 
to the post; by its means pride announces 
its projects, friendship its fears, and am- 
bition its daring aims and grasping hopes. 
The timid petitioner transmits, per post, 
the eloquent memorial, in which, with true 





Gascon humility, he has pompously de- 
tailed his insignificant services, and mo- 
destly set forth his indisputable claims to 
reward or preferment. 


The following reflections and observa- | 








“‘ By the post we receive those elegantly 
worded little notes from friends, of whose 
very existence we were ignorant, requesting 
some service or loan, in order, as they ex- 
press it, to have the happiness of proving 
their gratitude at a future period. The 


| civil dismissal, which we are ashamed or 


afraid to give in person; the sage maxims, 
which would provoke derision if offered by 
word of mouth; the artful declaration, 
which encourages hope without positively 
engaging one’s self; and invitations to din- 
ner, letters of condolence, billets doux 
funeral tickets, all pass through the post- 
office to their several destinations. 

“ On entering the rue Platriere which has 
received the name of the author of Emile 
since he resided there, I found myself in 
the middle of a crowd of foot-passengers 
hastening towards the post-office. The 
clock was just going to strike two. Each 
flung his letter into the box as he passed, 
with a quickness which showed his satis- 
faction at being in time, and retraced his 
steps somewhat more leisurely than he had 
come. Instead of doing the same, I amus- 
ed myself with observing the immense 
number of people of all ages and nations 
who were passing before me. I take a 
particular pleasure in examining the ¢ hu- 
man face divine ;’ am adittle of a physiog- 
nomist, and study to discover the character 
by the outward appearance. I flatter my- 
self I have been tolerably successful ; and, 
at any rate, I think I may venture to affirm, 
without much fear of being mistaken, that 
a pretty young girl, whose countenance 
was partly hidden by an enormous straw 
bonnet, and who, by the constant applica- 
tion of her embroidered cambric handker- 
chief to her lips, seemed desirous of con- 
cealing the features still exposed, had not 
shown to her parents. the little note which 
she dexterously contrived to slip into the 
box as she glided by, all the time pretend- 
ing to be looking another way. 

“ Tobserved, for some few moments, a 
man, with whose figure I thought I was well 
acquainted ; and I afterwards recollected 
having seen him in the antechamber of 
more than one of the present ministers. 
He was walking to and fro before the office ; 
every now and then he came to the box, 
raised his left hand, in which, however, I 
could not perceive any thing, and let it fall 
immediately, with a smile at the approach 
of some persons of his acquaintance, as if 


surprised and vexed at the rencontre. Re- 
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peating this manceuvre too often, the clock 
struck; the crowd disappeared. Our hero 
looked around, and sure of not being per- 
ceived, he drew from his coat-pocket an 
immense packet of letters, which he was 
just going to throw into the box, when the 
clerk stopped him. I cannot tell whether 


the strange behaviour of the man had ex-|) 


cited his suspicion; whether he fancied 
that the precautions he had used could 
only be necessary for the concealment of 
some reprehensible action ; or whether the 
thought struck him, as it did me, that the 
mysterious correspondence of this person 
was a collection of those falsehoods and 
accusations, eagerly caught up by people, 


who unfortunately being themselves out of 


place, are willing to stoop to afly means, 
however infamous, by which they may 
have a chance of injuring those who are 
in; however, he viewed him with an ex- 
pression of contempt, not at all requisite 
for the proper discharge of his duty, and 
said, gently arresting his hand, ‘ It is too 
late, sir.’ He repeated these words, but 
in quite an altered tone, to a young work- 
man who came running full speed, and 
who, on hearing them, could only murmur, 
in a tone of deep distress, ‘ My poor mo- 
ther!’ these words were overheard by one 
of the messengers employed in the office, 
who, accosting the young man, took charge 
of his letter, and went to beg the interference 
of another clerk who was walking about 
the principal court, in which a courier, 
just arrived, was unloading his mails. 

“ I could not ascertain from what part 
of France this courier had come; but his 
bag contained some very extraordinary 
packages to be sent by post. I imagine, 
however, they were not charged with a full 
rate of postage. Refore he could get at the 
letters, he was obliged to drag forth a large 


- earthen jar of Nerac, directed to the secre- 


tary, who had already promised it to one 
of the judges of the Court of Appeals, 
where he had a cause to be decided in the 
course of the ensuing week; then rolled 
out a barrel of Provence oil, intended for 
the wife of one of the administrators of the 
posts; after that, a smaller cag of Maren- 
nes oysters, a bribe from a strolling actor 
to the editor of the * * * Journal ; and, at 
last, after setting on one side two Bayonne 
hams, a Roquefort cheese, and two or three 
other articles, intrusted to the private care 
of the courier, the bags of letters made 


their appearance. These were immedi- 





‘coat, reaching almost down to his ankles, 





ately carried to the sorting office, and in| 
less than two hours each letter was for- 
warded according to its address. 

‘¢ No one being allowed to be present at 
this secret ceremony, I accosted a great 
man, who seemed to enjoy a certain degree 
of consequence among the postillions. His 
dress, which did not announce any par- 
ticular official situation, consisted of a blue || 








nankeen breeches, and white cotton stock- | 
ings, set off by two large silver buckles) 
on a pair of well-japanned pumps. He)| 
informed me, that he was inspector of | 
couriers, and was usually on duty from 
day-break, to see that they returned at their 
proper time ; generally speaking, about 
eight o’clock. With great civility, he de- 
scribed to me the hurry and despatch which 
distinguished the business of his adminis- 
tration ; the successive arrival of the dif-/| 
ferent clerks, whose punctuality is always || 
in an inverse ratio to their salaries ; and the | 
incessant receipt and departure of mails, | 
foreign or inland. He was also so polite as 
to show me the different offices for sorting | 
the foreign, inland, and franked letters ; not | 
even forgetting the little room where such 
letters as careless individuals may drop 
into the post unsealed, are carefully secured. 

“ Whilst I was attending my honest guide’ 











through some of the departments, I caught || 


a glimpse of the lovely Madame Cesarine | 
L’—, who, dressed in a brown cloth riding- 
habit, with a white bonnet, surmounted by 
a plume of feathers, and enveloped in an 
elegant cashemire shawl, opened timidly a 
small yellow door, above which was writ-| 
ten, ‘ Poste restante.? Her first care in 
entering was, to observe all the persons 
who were waiting in the office. At the 
end of a few minutes she began to show 
signs of impatience, by a slight motion of 
her foot. The clerk, to whom she ought 
to have spoken, unwilling to try the pa- 
tience of such a pretty woman, requested | 
to have the pleasure of attending to her. 
She stooped over the railing, and whisper- 
ed two words in his ear, inaudible to every | 
one besides. The clerk looked over the 
letters from Eveux, where the regiment} 
of La Vendee was then stationed, but: 
could find none addressed to Madame 
L’ Her surprise and vexation soon 
gave way to more painful emotions. She 
gracefully thanked the clerk for his trouble, 








her immediately on its arrival. As she 
passed me, I heard a deep sigh, and saw a 
tear roll down her lovely cheek. 

«¢ Whilst unrequited love drew tears from 
youth and beauty, an elderly woman, who, 
by her dress, appeared to belong to that 
class of honest tradespeople whose industry 
has enabled them to pass the evening of 
life free from pecuniary cares, broke the 
seal of a letter which had just been handed 
to her. Her countenance brightened on 
perusing its contents, and her delighted 
eyes read and read again each sentence ; 
she actually sobbed with joy. ‘ Ah! said 
she, in a tone in which honest pride seem- 
ed chastened by maternal tenderness, ‘ I 
was certain my dear Charles would not 
forget us.’ His mother! the only woman 


a man never can forget. And immediately 


taking from a little leathern purse four 
old crowns, which had probably been 
hoarded there for months, she requested 
to be informed at what office she could 
deposit them, to be forwarded to her 
Charles. | 

“¢ The court was now rapidly filling. The 
couriers appointed to convey th mails 
were ready. The postillions, with their 
blue and gold-laced jackets, glazed caps, 
buckskins, and immense boots, dragged in 
the empty portmanteaus, and placed them 
underneath the wooden spouts, through 
which those packets destined to communi- 
cate to the extremities of the world hope 
or despair, grief or joy, life or death, are 
poured into them. How many falsehoods 
these poor couriers are going to be charged 
with! How many deceitful phrases ! How 
many feigned sentiments ? Here promises 
of friendship, lighter than the paper on 
which they are inscribed ; there vows of 
love, broken even before they can be re- 
ceived. The great lord who offers his in- 
terest through the medium of his secretary, 
seldom wishes to be reminded of what he 
has so solemnly promised. The banker, 
who threatens his unfortunate tenants with 
a gaol, is on the eve of bankruptcy. The 
husband, who has exhausted his vocabula- 
ry in hyperbolical expressions of tenderness 
to the wife, without whom he vows he can- 
not live another week, has just hired fur- 
nished apartments near the rue St. Honore, 
I shall say nothing of another kind of let- 
ters, the arms of malice or cowardice, 
which, alas! though universally despised, 








while the latter requested permission to 
forward the anxiously expected letter tol 


too often leave a mark where they have 
been impotent to wound. : 
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« Four o'clock strikes ; the loaded mails 
are locked ; the couriers are ‘seated; the 
postillions mount; the whips crack; the 
pavément rattles ; they are off. The clerk, 
whom the welcome sound surprises in the 
middle of a page, lets fall his pen, and puts 
off till the morrow the completion of his 
half-finished work. He joyfully treads the 
threshold, over. which the chiefs and demi- 
chiefs of the office have passed above half 
an hour before, and hastens home to his 
wife, whom he is pretty certain to find at 
home at the well-known hour of leaving 

“ The bustling hurry of the morning is 
succeeded by a profound silence—it is the 

‘of human life; but to-morrow’s 

light will bring back the same busy scene : 
nothing can restore to age the activity and 
gaiety of youth. Whilst making these re- 
fiections, I mechanically put my hand into 
_ my pocket, and perceived that the pleasure 
ef observing the various objects around 
me, had caused me totally to forget the 
object of my errand.” 








———————————————— 


PROTESTANT CONVENT. 


_ It is a common, and, in some respects, 
a correct opinion, that convents, or reli- 
gious houses, are a burden to the state; 
hat the property attached to them, is an 
unjust and unprofitable appropriation of 
_ such resources, as, by different cultivation 
and wider diffusion, may be rendered sub- 
servient to far more extensive and more 
genuine vsefulness. Though we agree to 
the justness of this principle, we have been 
led, from our observation of society, to 
believe that Protestant institutions might | 
be formed without any of the evils attached 
to them, which have heretofore been inhe- 
_ rent in monastic establishments. There 
are numbers of females, whom reverses of 
‘fortune, infirmity of body, and refinement 
of character, exclade from the possibility 











| acquiring subsistence by ordinary and 
sige) labours—could these be assembled 
cal institution, where their 
ties should be employed in 
useful industry, and in the busi- 

ucation ; could they be permitted 
to keep aed dons te society, and 









young, and a peaceful retirement to de- 





s ; not be degraded by the false stigma annex- 
: a ee eee oo 











ing in involuntary idleness; deprived by 
misfortune of society and sympathy, or 
what is worse, condenined to the presence 
and companionship of thase whose vice 
or ignorance makes them equally disgust- 
ing and burdensome to good sense and de- 
licacy. Mr. Richardson, the author of 
Clarissa Harlow, &c. formed the plan of 
a Protestant nunnery, in which he pro- 
poses, that “single women of small or no 
fortune, might live with all manner of | 
freedom, under such regulations as it would | 
be a disgrace for a modest or good woman 
not to comply with, were she absolutely 
on her own hands;” and he also recom- 
mends, “ that the members be allowed to |, 
quit the nunnery whenever they please.” 
In reply to the question, How it could 








| be supported ? Mr. Richardson says, “ Ma-!| 


is desirable that they should become as ex- 
tensive as the necessity for them; and how 
extensive that is, every person may esti- 
mate, by the cases which have fallen within 
his own knowledge, for which such an in- 
stitution would have been a blessed asylum.” 
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TRIFLES. 


The Retort Fraternal.—A gentleman of 
London, no less famed for his benevolence 
than his genius, once conferred a trifling fa- 





vour on an amiable young widow, by ex- 


| erting his influence to procure her an eligi- 


‘ble situation in the line of her profession. 


| | It unfortunately happened that the sister of 
| this gentléman’s lady, nourished a private 


pique against the amiable widow ; and, for- 


ny of the persons of this community might | getful of that charity which “ enduretl all 


be females not absolutely indigent, but) 
possessed of such small means, as when 


‘things, and hopeth all things,” she seized 


‘hold of the above incident asa weapon to 
united, would form a considerable fund; || 


injure the unconscious object of her spleen. 


but which, when divided, would leave the|| Careless of the wound she might inflict 


separated owners distressed in the world.” | 
Besides, the institution, bringing together |! 
and forcing into notice the collective talent || 
which is unknown or inefficient in the dis- | 
persed state, might command for its mem- 
bers many sorts of occupation suited to the 
strength and ingenuity of ladies, and which 
they could not otherwise procure. And it 
might also afford a school of virtue and of 
safety, for such orphans of property as 
are deprived of maternal care and instruc- 
tion, and many other females, during those 
temporary separations from husbands and 
fathers which are frequently necessary in 
commercial countries, might here find an | 
| agreeable retreat. 

Such an establishment has in pro- | 
posed at different times, during half a cen- 
tury past, in Great Britain; but was never 
earried into effect till ie. 1815. Lady 
Isabella King, with the assistance of se- 
verai other distinguished ladies, formed the 
plan of such an institution, and by the 
aid of public patronage, it was then com- 
menced—it has subsisted to the present 
time. 

' There is no limitation of age in the 
members of this association ; for it is de- 
signed to be at once, “ a protection to the 


clining years.” 


If the prosperity of this.“‘ Ladies’ As-' 
} sociation” should be continued, it is hoped 








that, with this example to look to, others 


of a similar nature may be formed. “ It 


— a 


~ 


on a sister’s peace, she thus accosted her 
brother-in-law at their next interview.— 

** How do you do, Sir? and how is your 
friend, Mrs. M@——— ?”’ 

“ Why do you not address that question 
to your sister ?”’ 

** Because I could not suppose that my 
sister considered such folks as her friends.”’ 
“* Had you taken the trouble to inquire of 
your sister, you would have learned that 
my friends are always her friends, and that 
it is very unpleasant for us to hear our 


JSriends spoken disrespectfully of. Those 


lips which can give currency to calumny, 
can never utter any but hypocritical 
prayers, whatever may be their pretensions 
to religion.” 

“ J ask your pardon, Sir; but you must 
give me leave to doubt that your female 
friends are also the friends of your wife ?” 

“ Why, you must know, madam, that 
our notions are somewhat old-fashioned ; 
we have not yet adopted the fashionable 
plan of having separate friends—separate 
beds—and separate purses.” 

Here ended the dialogue; and it is be- 
lieved that the lady took the hint. 





Crooked things Straight A crooked 
gentleman at Bath'was asked by another, 
whether he came lately from London? “ I 
came straight from thence,” replied he. 
“ Did you so, (said the other) then you 
have been ducedly warped by the way.” 
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HOPE. 


There is a star, whose heavenly light 
Dispels the gath'ring shades of night, 
And sheds a bright benignant ray, 

To gild the lonely wanderer’s way. 


That star is opr! its lambent glow 
Illumes the hov’ring clouds of wo ; 
Subdues and checks the rising sigh, 
And dries the tear from Misery’s eye. 


Tis this that cheers the lowly cot, 
Where, all deserted and forgot, 
Like gems conceal’d in Ocean's bed, 
Neglected Virtue hides her head. 


‘Tis hope in God, tis hope of Heaven, 
The dearest boon to suffering given, 

That lights e’en death'ssimperious gloom, 
And gilds the horrors of the tomb. 


Oh! star of noprs, for ever shed 

Thy cheering light around niy head ; 

Still let me hail thee from afar, 

And claim thee for my guiding star. 

Then, when, at last, the hour shall come, 

That calls my exil’d spirit home, 

Thy beams shall light the dreary road, 

That leads to Heaven, that leads to God. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 

Wesleyan Seminary, April, 1820. 
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. CONSCIOUS TRUTH. 


When on my heart Misfortune’s band has prest, 
And chill’d the blossoms of my early youth; 
When almost every hope forsook my breast, 
I found a comforter—’twas conscious truth ! 


When [ have felt Oppression’s iron hahd, 
And all the ills that poverty can bring, 

How could I all these various griefs withstand ? 
"Twas conscious truth that blunted every sting. 


When I have been of jeering pride the sport, 
And felt keen insult leveli'd at my heart, 
How could I then the mad‘ning pang support ? 
"Twas conscious innocence withdrew the dart. 
HARRIET. 


—————— 


EPIGRAMS. 


‘Cause Charles delights to hear himself, 
You call him a conceited elf: 

From censure let his patience clear him; 
Who ever else could bear to hear him ? 


If Lucy but wear it, a feather’s a charm; 
Ah! who can be safe when a feather cam harm ? 

Fly, Youth, from this beauty, whoever thou art, 
And, warn'd by the feather, beware of the dart. } 


~—— - 
—-_——_—— 
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FRIENDSHIP’S CALL, 
To Miss Mary C » of New-York. 





Come! come to the winding Pasaic my dear, 
When the heavens are cloudless and fair: 
We'll look in its waters, all waveless and clear, 
For the features that once rested there ! 
And, ’mid that rude scene with its peaks wild and 
high, 
Where Pasaic rolls over the steep, 
How fondly we'll listen the soft lullaby, 
That once sooth’d our spirits to sleep. 


For thou wert the dearest in childhood—thy 
breast 
Was the pillow of pleasure or care. 
Oh! were not those moments more really blest 
Than such as have since been our share ? 
Weroam'd the green upland, when noiseless and 
slow, 


’Mid moon-beams the dew-draps were thrown : 
We knew not the wide world—we wish’d not to 
know, 
While we had a small world of our own. 


When summer’s white mists, like the streamers 
of hope, 
Which change as life brightens or lowers, 
Woo'd gaily the breeze from the cedar-crown'd 
slope, 
And pointed the freshest wild flowers. 
Haid in hand, lovely Mary, we wander’d so free, 
That other dear being was there: 
We gather'd the close starry mosses for thee— 
And sprinkled, like children, thy hair. 


Those days bave long past, and but Fancy must 
give 

Those features again to our view— 

Must bid the sweet tendrils of infancy live, 
As once, in wild beauty, they grew! 

Yet, come tothe winding Pasaic, my dear— 
We'll ramble its borders once more ; 

Thy voice shall repair that lov'd strain to my ear, 
Thy face shall those features restore. 
April 15th, 1820. S. or New-JERsEy. 
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STREAM OF ORIGINAL UNCULTIVATED GENIUS. 


Respectfully inscribed to J. W. Jarvis, Esq. New- York. 


Near Atna’s rock-begirted base, 
Where barren nature wild and rude, 
Disowning every human trace, 
Lies wrapt in awful solitude. 


From out anook, with raging force, 
A stream, impatient of delay, 

Spurning a narrow, even course, 
Foams o'er a rough, romantic way. 


With restless and ambitious tide, 
As though it felt a wild delight ; 
Unseen, awhile ‘twill onward glide, 
Then burst abruptly on the sight. 


———- 
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And often, as though proud to dare, 
It turns, and climbs a rugged steep ; 
And upward rolls, impetuous where 
Another stream would downward creep 


And ever as it onward strays, 
Extravaganily strange and strong : 

If aught its rapid course delays, 
It swells—o’erflows, and foams along 


Then gath’ring to a smoother bed, 
Its turbulenee at once subsides ; 

And deep, and clear, and wider spread, 
All undisturb'd it silent glides. 


But gaining soon an awful steep, 
it boldly dashes down the abyss! 
From rock to rock with furious leap, 
It roars along the precipice! 


The vap’ry clouds of mist ascend, 

High hov’ring o’er the struggling stream . 
On which a thousand colours blend— 

A thousand beauteous rain-bows gleam. 


Still more enrag’d, the tortur’d tide, 
Profluent, swelling restlessly, 

As though with emulative pride, 
It would itself become a sea. 


It spreads, indignant of contro}, 

And spreading, more ambitious seems ; 
Till, failing to embrace the whole, 

It splits into a thousand streams! 


With baffied pride and broken force, 
The murm’ring streamlets die away ; 

Or through a discontented course, 
Obscurely to the ocean stray. 


So springs the bold and daring soul, 
With young ambition wild inspir’'d— 

With passions spurning dull control, 
And with enthusiasm fir'd! 


So bursts he from the cold restraints, 
Which bind the hearts of grosser flame - 
While warm imagination paints 
The paths of glory and of fame. 


So, all undisciplin’d and rude, 
He starts, impatient of delay ; 

With more than naiure’s fortitude, 
Adventurous through a devious way 


So, struggling ’gainst theyills of life, 
He meets oppression, proud and free ; 
Till, wrecking in the unequal strife, 
He sinks into eternity. 
G. or New-Jerszy. 


Good wives to snails should be a-kin. 
Always their houses keep within ; 
But not to carry (fashion’s hacks!) 
All they are worth upon their backs, _ 


Good wives like echoes still should do 
Speak but when they are spoken to: 

But not like echoes, (most absurd !) 

To have for ever the last word. 


Good wives like city clocks should chime, 
Be regular and keep in time: \ 

But not, like city clocks, aloud, 

Be beard by all the vulgar crowd. 
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To 


Just so Ihave felt—and a shuddering pang 
Will creep through my heart when I thinkupon 
thee; 
I know that Ingratitude’s murderous fang 
Can strike, Oh, how deeply '—yet, scorn it, 
like me : 


With sacrific’d feelings the power I have bought, 
"Twas long ere stern pride could those feelings 
control ; 
Ah! those whe could wound thee, deserve not a 
thought, 
And those who can triumph—how grovelling of 
soul ! 


Oh! pursue the bright path which thy virtues 
have traced, 
And bestow not a thought on the desolate il : 
With genius, with talents, and sentiment graced, 
"Twere fclly one thought on the worthless tocast. 
CONSTANCE. 
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ANSWERS 
To the Rebus in the last Number. 


Burydice her name, as poets tell, 

Whom Thracian Orpheus’ strains recall’d from 
hell; 

Who that delights to view the rising dawn, 

Loves not the Lark, sweet harbinger of morn/ 

Columbia Independence claims alone, 

"Mong all the nations circied by the Zone ; 

Homer immortaliz’d JAchilles’ name ; 

Beauty it was envelop’d Troy in flame ; 

The lover’s sigh is oft but empty fir, 

Like that on which ’tis wafted to the fair; 

Youth is the prime of life, from troubies free, 

_ Gay as the Lamb that bounds at liberty ; 

(Add bat the Emerald, and he who sung 

The Qreen_ mee darkness, long and well known 


And these initials’ union her name tells, 
Whose form, .’tis said, her mind alone excells. 
, E. 
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“Pray come!” I cried, “‘ good Phebus, 
And belp me solve S.* ine "s Rebus; 

The lady is well known to fame 

_ As wellas to myself—her name 

Eliza Bayley” —“ Well,” cries he, 

“Pray, what (ben do you want of me?” 

‘Only to stop (if you have time) 

id pu answer into rhyme,” 









F. W.H. 


Tig “sg Fortune to build 


Why should sss cers in that : 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1820. 





'rO OUR PATRONS. 

The present number of the Ladies’ Literary 
Cabinet commences a new volume, one year hav- 
ing expired since the work was first offered to the 
public. 
pass, without slipping in one word of gratiiude 
for that liberal patronage which has enabled us 


pleasant breeze of popular favour still continue 
to waft us along on the “ full tide of successful 
experiment.” 


' HEMAN HOWLETT, 


Agent for the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in Phi- 
ladelphia, has opened‘an office at No, 187 South 
Front-street, where a variety of BOOKS and 
STATIONARY are kept constantly for sale, 
comprising all the Vew Publications, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Puff of Puro is inadmissible. 

We have recently received many valuable 
communications, which shall appear in due sea- 
son. 


Exhibition at the Academy of Fine Aris—We 
were much gratified by the liberal and elegant 
entertainment afforded us at the Academy. We 
hope that a similar pleasure may be frequently 
furnished to us; and that those to whom we are 
indebted for it, may be largely compensated by 
the respect and the patronage of society. We 
wish that the talent which is born among us, 
might be appreciated, encouraged, and rewarded 
athome. We are not willing to relinquish our 
national character of commercial enterprise—of 
mechanical ingenuity—of republican simplicity ; 
but we would not tarnish it by vulgarity of sen- 
timent or lowness of pursuit. We are afraid 
there is a tendency to coarse manners, and to 
sordid preferences among us; we would purify 
ourselves from these degrading influences—we 
cannot take more certain means to prevent this 
degeneracy, than to refine and embellish our 

lives by the aid of the Fine Arts. 
| We feel emotions of pride, of pleasure, and 
of, hope, in perceiving in our community, not 
only the indications of genius, but some suscep- 
tibility of its influence, and some respect for its 
productions. We earnestly wish also, to see taste 
and liberality actually and efficiently exerted for 
the cultivation of Literature,-and of Arts, and 
for the encouragement of scholars and of artists. 
It becomes us to patronise, as far as we can, 


We cannot. be 
losers by our discrimination, our justice, or our 
generosity —We must be amply repaid for such 
an appropriation of our wealth and favour, as 
shall call forth the efforts of genius, either in 
the service of. Learning or of Arts ; for thus we 








shall adorn our dwellings, exalt society, and cor- 
rect ourselves, 





We cannot permit the opportunity to || 


to proceed thus far before ihe wind May the 


all the talent which may be cherished and de- | 
veloped by public sentiment. 
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Apollino.—The hours of exhibition of this ele- 
gant Musical Machine were erroneously stated in 
| our last number; the following is correct—Per- 
formance each day from 10 to 12 o'clock in the 
morning, and from 7 to 10 in the evening. — 
Tickets fifty cents each, to be had at the bar of 
Washington-Hall, Tammany-Hall, City-Hotel, 
and at the bookstore of E, Bliss, 208 Broadway. 





| Summer Amusements,—By an advertisement in 


| this day’s Cabinet, our readers will perceive that 
Mr, Dwyer has made arrangements for offering 
'them a nightly treat on very reasonable terms. 
He has taken a very commodious room near the 
theatre, where he intends giving Recitations, 
| Readings, &c. during the summer, We are so 
, sensible of Mr, D's talents as a public speaker, 


| 


| that we think the rising generation might derive 


‘much profit from attending this little School of 
| Rheiorick. 


The Monastery, a new Novel, by the Author 
of Waverly, &c. for sale at this office. 


On Monday Evening, May 15th. 


SANS SOUCI; 
Or, an Amulet to dispel Melancholy. 


“ With mirth, that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides.” 


MR. DWYER, 

Respectfully informs his friends and the public, 
that he has taken a commodious room next door 
to Mr. Longworth’s, Shakespeare Gallery, where 
he will give an entertainment every evening, till 
further notice, under the above head, consisting 
of extracts from Stevens’ Lecture—The follow- 
ing American Heads will be given :— 

The Head of General Washington. 

The Head of the American Cicero, Patrick 
Henry. 

Head of a Lawyer. 

Head of a Broadway Dandy. 

Head of a Funny fellow. 

Recitations and Songs. 

For particulars, see small bills.—Tickets at 50 
cents each, to be had at the Office of the Ladies’ 
Literary Cabinet, and at the door.—One Ticket 
will admit a Lady and Gentleman, or two Chil- 
dren,—Performance to commence each night at 
half past 7 o’clock.—An eminent professor will 
preside at.the Piano Forte. 
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MARRIED, 

On Thursday, 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr, Staugh- 
ton, Mr. John Griffiths, to Miss Margaret Jones, 
both of this citys 

On Saturday evening, 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr, 
Chase, Mr, William Campbell, late of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Eliza Catherine Mott, of this city. 
et 


DIED, 

On Saturday evening, 6th inst. Mr. Josepb 
Baldwin, of the New-York theatre, aged 33 
years, after a melancholy and afflicting illness. 

Same day, in the 30th year of her age, Su- 
sannab, wife of Mr. Joseph V. Varick. 
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